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THE ORIENTAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 

The Oriental Club of Philadelphia held its fourth 
meeting of the present academic year on the evening 
of February 10. Professor Albert J. Carnoy, of the 
University of Louvain, now Research Professor of 
Greek at the University of Pennsylvania, presented a 
communication upon The Moral Deities of Persia 
and India and their Origins. In this paper he sought 
to explain the differences between the religious system 
of the Indo-Europeans and that of the Indo-Iranians 
as due to the influence of the Babylonians, and ad- 
vanced a number of arguments strengthening the similar 
position taken by Professor Oldenberg. 

The fifth meeting was held on the evening of March 
9. Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Professor of Semitic 
Languages at the University of Pennsylvania, read a 
paper on The Sumerian View of Beginnings, in which 
he interpreted as an account of the creation of life 
on the earth the cuneiform tablet which Professor 
Langdon, of Oxford University, had recently explained 
as a version of the stories of the Garden of Eden and 
of the Deluge. 

Roland G. Kent, Secretary. 



THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 

The Classical Club of Philadelphia held its 125th 
meeting on February 26, with 42 members present. 
The Club voted to establish a prize to be awarded 
annually to that student of the Secondary Schools 
of Philadelphia and Vicinity who, previous to entering 
College, shall pass the best competitive examination 
in Latin and Greek prose and poetry akin to the 
Latin prose and poetry included within the college 
entrance requirements. In this examination great 
emphasis is to be laid on sight-work. The paper of 
the evening, by Professor Charles Knapp, dealt with 
References to Painting in Plautus and Terence. Pro- 
fessor Knapp cited and critically discussed all the 
passages in both dramatists (one only exists in Terence) 
which either certainly refer to the art of painting, 
or may, with much probability be interpreted as refer- 
ing to that art. The general conclusion drawn was 
that in the time of Plautus and Terence the art of 
painting, and particularly mural painting, was suffi- 
ciently well known at Rome to make these references 
thoroughly intelligible to the miscellaneous audiences 
gathered at the presentation of the plays. This 
conclusion was used in particular in the interpretation 
of the much discussed, passage, Plautus Mostellaria 
832-840. 

B. W. Mitchell, Secretary. 



CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 

Canisius Monthly [published by Canisius College, Buffalo] — 
Mar.. Preparedness, 350 B.C., T. R. Wozniak. 

Church Quarterly Review — Jan., H. A. Strong, The Syrian God- 
dess (A. C. Headlam); (J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough. 
Volume xii, Bibliography and General Index) ; Greek Philoso- 
phy = (J. Burnet, Thales to Plato). 

Colonnade — March, Senecae Fragmentum [poem], M. Bishop. 



Contemporary Review — Feb., The Place of the Woodpecker in 
Primitive Religion, J. R. Harris; The University of a Small 
Nation, T. F. Roberts; (W. Leaf, Homer and History). 

Dial — Feb. 17, A Detective Story in Latin = (A. Avellanus, 
Mysterium Arcae Boule). ' 

Drama — Feb., (I. Flagg, Circe: A Dramatic Fantasy). 

Fortnightly Review — Feb., Aristophanes, The Pacifist, W. L. 
Courtney. 

Harvard Alumni Bulletin— Feb. 23, The Problem of the Classics. 

The Lutheran — Feb. 10, Greece in the Twentieth Century: I. 
Recent History, R. C. Horn. — Feb. 17, II. The Countrv.— 
Feb. 24, III. The People.— March 2, IV. Ancient Remains. 

Mind — Jan., The Flying Arrow: An Anachronism, P. E. P. 
Jourdain [Zeno the Eleatic]; The Plot of Plato's Republic, 
P. S. Burrell. 

Modern Language Notes — March, A Classical Allusion in Poe 
[note], H. E. Mierow. • 

Modern Language Review — Jan., Isocrates and Euphuism, T. K. 
Whipple; R. M. Leonard, Echoes from the Classics (G. C. M. 
Smith). 

Nation— Jan. 29, A Mother of Dramas = (J. A. K. Thomson, 
The Greek Tradition.) — Feb. 17, Christmas in Athens, J. A. 
Huybers; Art: Discovery of an Amphitheatre at Pozzuoli. — 
Feb. 24, "II Processo di Verres", C. E. Bennett; Notes: 
(Loeb Classical Library); (Ovid, Edited by S. G. Owen, 
Volume I); (H. B. Van Hoesen, Roman Cursive Writing). 

New Republic — Jan. 29, The Classical Compromise, Meyer Cohen. 

Nineteenth Century — Feb., The Poetry of Lionel Johnson, A. 
Waugh. 

Old Penn — Jan. 22, Oriental Club Meeting, Presentation of Testi- 
monial Volume to Hon. Mayer Sulzberger, R. G. Kent. — 
Feb. 19, Folk-Tales of India, R. G. Kent.— March 11, The 
Hindu Beast Fable and the Storv of its Travels, F. Edgerton. — 
March 25, The Origin of the Greek Alphabet, W. N. Bates; 
Shakespeare's Dramatizations of History, H. H. Furness Jr.; 
The Classical Weekly [editorial], R. G. Kent. 

Open Court — March, Desiderius Erasmus and his Significance 
for the Reformation, C. K. Ogden. 

Romanic Review — Oct.-Dec, The Poetry of Skeleton, a Renais- 
sance Survival of Mediaeval Latin Influence, J. M. Berdan. 

Saturday Review — Feb. 5, The Kaiser "Gloriosus", V. Rendall 
[Plautus used again in regard to the war]. 

Spectator— Feb. 12, Salonika, G. H. H. 

Zeitschrift fur Philosophic — Jan., J. Durer, Das Leben und die 
Lehre Epikurs (Kochalsky). 



THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 

The 126th meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on March 24, with 45 members present. 
Professor H. J. Cadbury, of Haverford College, 
read a valuable and instructive critical paper entitled, 
Luke the Physician and Bacon the Playwright. He 
analysed minutely the argument from internal evidence 
that a physician was the author of the Gospel of Luke 
and of the Acts. Taking Hobart's list of alleged 
medical terms in Luke and the Acts, Professor Cad- 
bury showed that most of Hobart's examples are 
common in all writers of the period, that they are 
not peculiar. to medical writers outside of the New 
Testament, and that 90 per cent of them occur in a 
portion of Lucian's writings equal in extent to Luke 
and the Acts, and that, too, about thrice as often as 
they occur in the two books of the New Testament. 
His conclusion was that Lucan authorship for Luke 
and the Acts was not confirmed or even supported 
by the argument from alleged medical terms employed. 

A parallel to this refutation was then given from 
Robertson's refutation of the stock arguments, from 
internal evidence, for the Baconian authorship of the 
plays of Shakespeare. 

B. W. Mitchell, Secretary. 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

The second special meeting of the New York Latin 
Club was held Saturday, March 25. The subject 
discussed was Changes Desirable in the Formal 
Examinations in Latin Set by Outside Authority. 

Dr. Chickering, of Jamaica High School, Chairman, 
spoke in detail of various features of the examination 
papers set by the Regents of the State of New York. 
He was in favor of eliminating from the paper the 
prepared translation and of making sight translation 
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the chief test of power. Instead of the present type 
of examination in Prose Composition, he suggested 
that an English version of a passage from the Required 
Reading be set for retranslation into Latin, and, as 
an alternative, that several topics be given from which 
the pupil might select one to be reproduced in one or 
two Latin paragraphs incorporating given forms and 
constructions. This plan would make unnecessary 
the formal questions on grammar and syntax, and a 
question on word-formation might be substituted. 

The majority of teachers who took part in the dis- 
cussion approved the placing of stress on sight transla- 
tion, but some disapproved the'elimination of questions 
on syntax. Several thought the Regents' papers 
entirely too easy and preferred the papers set by 
The College Entrance Board, asking why there should 
be two Separate authorities. 

Professor McCrea, Chief Reader in Latin for The 
College Entrance Board, said that the Board had 
appointed a Commission of Eleven, with Professor 
Clifford H. Moore of Harvard at its head, to consider 
whether modifications of the Entrance Examinations 
in Latin are desirable. He added that this Commission 
would be grateful for suggestions. 

The President was authorized to appoint a Commit- 
tee of Five to investigate more closely the subject 
discussed at this meeting and report at the next meeting 
of similar type, so that the sentiment of the Club 
might be embodied in a set of resolutions that would 
have some influence with the proper authorities. 

Professor Whicher, President of the Club, proposed 
that this practical phase of the Club's activities be 
organized under the name of The Classical Forum. 
On motion the suggestion was approved, and the 
matter was referred to the Executive Committee, 
with power. 

The next luncheon will be held at Hunter College, 
on April 29. Dean West, of Princeton University, 
will speak on the Teaching of Latin, and the election 
of officers will be held. 

Jane Gray Carter, Censor. 



It may not be out of place to venture a little criti- 
cism of Professor Nutting's article, where the Latin 
Grammar Fails (The Classical Weekly 9. 154-157). 

To secure some definite facts and figures, Professor 
Nutting submitted three sentences to a class of 32 
members: (1) When they saw Caesar corning to their 
aid, they rushed fiercely upon the enemy; (2) When 
they were on the march, they never stopped to collect 
grain; (3) When I was driving Catiline into exile, I 
saw that all bad citizens would blame me. 

Professor Nutting expected the class to use in ( 1) cum 
with the subjunctive, because of the causal shading; 
and in (2) the indicative, because of the repeated 
action. Sentence 3, he says, was based on one in 
which Cicero himself uses the indicative, and it is, 
therefore, purely temporal. If a student happened 
to know the sentence in Cicero, from which this was 
taken, he would, of course, use the indicative. But 
is there anything in the English sentence to suggest a 
pure temporal idea, any more than in the first sentence 
of the list? The writer is not at all ashamed to state 
that, if she had been one of the 32, she would have used 
the subjunctive, and that she did actually so translate 
it, before looking at Professor Nutting's answers. 

Does this not tend to show that we are all too prone 
to require answers which we have in our minds, without 
stopping to consider whether the one presented by 



the student may not be just as correct? Would it 
not be better, in all grammatical work, to accept 
anything which is reasonable, especially if the student 
can give an adequate explanation? Perhaps failure 
to- do this is one fruitful source of discontent with our 
classical courses in Schools and Colleges. Many 
Preparatory School teachers have found it wise to 
warn their pupils to exercise great care in interpreting 
the English of entrance examinations; and, if they 
are at all doubtful of the meaning intended, to state in 
a footnote the reason for the mood chosen. Such 
precautions ought not to be necessary. 

There is another point to be made. Perhaps we are 
laying too much emphasis on syntax. I hesitate to say 
this for fear of being misunderstood as advocating 
less thorough teaching. Most decidedly do I believe 
in grammatical drill, but I sometimes feel that we are 
making it too technical. We maintain that Latin 
is valuable End interesting even for the student who 
will not go to College, but, too often, we require a 
knowledge of fine points which can be of interest to 
none but philologists. The constructions required 
can be limited to those which are essential to an under- 
standing of the ordinary Latin authors read in School 
or College. This does not mean that our Grammars 
need to be changed, but that the teacher can avoid 
making his work dull and discouraging through an 
insistence on details too minute. 



Philadelphia High School 
for Girls. 



Bessie R. Burchett. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

After reading through the .greater part of Professor 
Nutting's paper, Where the Latin Grammar Fails 
(The Classical Weekly 9. 154-157), with such 
agreement that I was planning to write him a note 
voicing my hearty approval, I was quite taken aback 
by his concluding suggestion to go back to the old 
rule 'caw-temporal introduces the subjunctive in the 
imperfect and pluperfect tenses, the indicative else- 
where'. This has always seemed to me an utterly 
absurd and deceptive rule. In order to make a pre- 
tense at explaining the construction, the student is 
allowed to infer that the imperfect and pluperfect 
of the subjunctive are always equivalent in time fo r ce 
to the same tenses of the indicative. The rule is really 
a tense rule turned in to a mood rule, and would be 
correct if it read: 'When the subjunctive is used in 
cam-clauses referring to past time, the imperfect or 
plu,p«rfect is used, according to the time relation to 
the main verb'. This is of course so obvious that it 
does not need special mention. 

But Professor Nutting is right in saying that our 
students have great trouble with the newer concep- 
tions of cam-clauses. I meet the difficulty by telling 
my students that in time clauses referring to the past 
the Romans came to use cum with the subjunctive 
(the tenses take care of themselves) and ubi and 
postquam with the indicative (again the tenses take care 
of themselves); cum is used with the indicative only 
when the exact time of an event is stressed or in clauses 
of repeated action (before Livy) or in cum-inversum 
clauses. On the unsettled question whether every 
subjunctive cam-clause is consciously circumstantial 
I am inclined to agree with Professor Nutting that 
it is not. 



University of Pittsburgh. 



B. L. Ullman. 



